THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE IN THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN GUYANA (1960 - 1970) 


by Kempe R. Hope* 


Introduction and Methodology 


Guyana,’ like other less developed countries, is 
striving towards economic development and 
growth. The attainment of any comparable devel- 
opment and growth, in Guyana’s economy, must, 
however, be accompanied by significant govern- 
ment expenditure. 


This paper analyses government expenditure 
for the pre-independence period, specifically 1960- 
65, to the post-independence period of 1966-1970. 
These periods have been chosen to determine the 
role of government expenditure and its contribu- 
tions to the growth process prior to and after in- 
dependence, respectively. The paper first sets up 
the general economic background and goes on to 
discuss development planning in Guyana, which 
will entail the government’s role. 


Guyana stands out among those less developed 
countries where economic development and mod- 
ernisation implies a substantial increase in invest- 
ment by the public sector. In developing coun- 
tries, the share of the public sector in total capital 
formation is relatively high, and often larger than 
its share in gross domestic production. The share 
of government in the economic development effort 
of the less developed countries of today is likely 
to be substantially higher than was the case during 
the comparable period of development in the west- 
ern industrial countries. 

Expansion in the public sector represegts an 
increase in investment into social and economic 
infrastructure, and an expansion in services in- 
cluding social services. Public expenditure in 
certain fields is apt to have a favourable impact 
on private investment. Expenditure in social and 
economic overhead capital such as transport facili- 
ties, irrigation systems, land reclamation, power 
stations, and housing may create investment op- 
portunities previously lacking. 

In such fields as social welfare, health and 
general education, public investment reflects on the 
demand of the population. Social improvements 
represent major objectives to such peoples, and 
possibly are to them the main justification of the 
effort and sacrifices which the development effort 
involves for them. For many projects of this kind 
the external economies are likely to exceed their 
direct yields. These projects are therefore under- 
taken largely in order to obtain these indirect ef- 
fects since direct returns are too low to make them 


attractive to private enterprise. Increasing the 
profitability of such investments would generally 
imply an increase in the price of the services to be 
provided, and a rise in the prices of essential serv- 
ices, such as transportation and power, might im- 
pede development. It is thus much simpler for 
the government to execute such projects itself than 
to provide sufficient incentives to private entre- 
preneurs. Such investments are therefore usually 
undertaken by government. 


General Economic Background in Guyana 


A discussion of economic development in any 
country embraces a wide variety of related eco- 
nomic and socia! topics which goes beyond the 
scope of this paper. It is important, however, to 
present first, the basic characteristics of the Guy- 
anese economy before entering into the question 
of government expenditure. 


Agriculture 


In Guyana, approximately 37 per cent of the 
working population or 59,700 persons are engaged 
in agriculture.? This high percentage contrasts 
sharply with the more advanced countries where 
the ratio is seldom higher than 15 per cent. Agri- 
culture accounts for about a fifth of the gross do- 
mestic product and provides about half of the 
country’s exports. Guyana’s agriculture displays 
a remarkable degree of concentration in respect of 
location, product and management. Virtually all 
present output comes from a narrow coastal strip 
of less than 2,500 square miles. 


Save for sugar, the one most important agri- 
cultural product, all of the main products such as 
rice, coconuts, coffee, citrus, cocoa, and ground 
provisions, have shown a consistent increase in 
production. Sugar, both in terms of acreage and 
actual production, has tended to decline. However, 
the increase in other crops has been attributable 
mainly to an extension of the cultivated areas since 
average unit yields have improved very little and 
have in some instances fallen. 

Despite the fact that in aggregate terms the 
increase in agricultural production has been con- 
siderable, it has not been enough to raise per 
capita production levels owing to the stationary 
and in some instances, declining yields and the 
high population growth rate over the period. Im- 
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ports of food, therefore, have continued to be a 
high proportion of total imports. 


Industry 


Approximately 26,300 workers are employed 
in industrial activity. This represents 16 per cent 
of the labour force.* The share of manufacturing 
industry in the gross domestic product is 12 per 
cent, and has shown little increase over the past 
ten years. 

The Guyana government envisages a_ rapid 
growth in the private manufacturing industry sec- 
tor. A target to double industrial output within ten 
years, though ambitious, is not unrealistic in rela- 
tion to the overall growth of the economy it is de- 
sired to achieve. The aim is balanced growth of 
manufacturing industry, in which artisan work- 
shops, small, medium and large scale industries will 
all have their part to play, rather than a pattern in 
which only a few large scale manufacturers can 
flourish. 


Mineral Resources 


The mineral resources of Guyana are still far 
from being fully known. The main minerals cur- 
rently being mined are bauxite, diamonds, gold 
and granite. The mineral-rich areas are distant 
from the coast and in most cases, difficult to 
reach, There are promising indications of copper, 
molybdenum, columbite, and iron, but it is not 
known whether they exist in sufficiently large 
quantities to justify commercial operations. Min- 
eral resources account for about 19 per cent of 
gross domestic product. 

In the Bauxite industry, which is the most im- 
portant mineral resource of Guyana, current em- 
ployment is estimated to be 3,900.4 Guyana’s 
bauxite differs from most other world resources in 
its relatively high degree of purity. Most of the 
ore yields 50 to 60 per cent alumina. 

Because of the location of Guyana near the oil 
fields of Venezuela and Trinidad, there is a good 
possibility that oil can also be found there. At 
present, interest centers on the possibility of oil 
strikes on the offshore areas of Guyana. 

Guyana’s mineral potential is such, that efforts 
to discover and develop the natural resources 
should be greatly increased. 


Economic Problems of Guyana 


There is a multiplicity of problems inherent in 
the contemporary economic society of Guyana. 
High up on the list of problems is that of unem- 
ployment. Census data revealed that unemploy- 
ment was 12.7 per cent for 1960. In 1965 unem- 
ployment increased to 20 per cent, and estimates 
show that, between 1966 and 1970, the population 
of working age will grow by an average of 10.3 
per cent a year.” This therefore means that un- 
employment will increase unless jobs are provided 


in a percentage proportional to the increase in the 
unemployment level. 


Several factors are responsible for the unem- 
ployment problem. The first is mechanisation, the 
increasing use of machinery. As wages rose, em- 
ployers have been substituting machinery for men, 
especially in the bauxite, sugar, rice, and con- 
struction activities. In rice, particularly, there 
has been excessive mechanisation. Heavy invest- 
ments in machinery have substantially reduced 
the working year of the rice farmer but have not 
resulted in the necessary lowering of production 
costs. Thus savings diverted to machinery pur- 
chases have provided employment for workers in 
British and North American factories rather than 
for workers in Guyana. 

The rapid increase in Guyana’s population is 
also responsible for the unemployment problem. 
Estimates reveal that at current rates, the popula- 
tion would double every twenty-five years. Pro- 
viding employment opportunities at this rate must 
strain any economic system. 

Guyana’s economy has suffered a great deal 
from the poor results of investment. The bulk of 
government investment in the past went into drain- 
age schemes which yielded poor results. Too much 
money was spent in each area and these lands were 
frequently not farmed well. The same money 
could have been spread over more schemes and 
these would have opened up more land for culti- 
vation, thus adding to production. 

Another problem is the high cost of production 
in Guyana compared with other territories. In 
Guyana it costs more to produce any given prod- 
uct than it costs to produce it in almost any other 
part of the tropical world.® Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the economy and it is worth keeping 
in mind that Guyanese farmers are competing for 
export markets with several hundred million farm- 
ers all over the tropical world. In India, labour 
earns less than a dollar a day; in Guyana, four 
dollars a day. It is common sense that a four- 
dollar economy can compete in world markets with 
a two-dollar economy only if its production per 
man is twice as great. However, at present pro- 
duction per man or productivity as it is called, is 
low. It is urgently necessary to increase produc- 
tivity especially in the rice industry. Unless this 
can be done, Guyana will price itself out of the 
world market and will not be able to sell her prod- 
ucts. 


Development Planning in Guyana 


Development planning, or economic planning 
as it is sometimes called, refers to the formulation 
and execution of a consistent set of interrelated 
measures designed to achieve certain specific eco- 
nomic and social goals. One cannot solve without 
knowing the nature of the problem, development 
planning must, therefore, begin with a diagnosis 
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of the economic and social problems of the coun- 
try for which the plan is being drawn up. To 
modify a famous saying: In order to be able to 
change the world, we must first of all interpret it. 


Planning in Guyana, as in most Caribbean and 
developing countries, has been mainly a post-war 
phenomenon. It developed as part of the process 
which evolved after the second World War, where- 
by a large measure of responsibility for purely 
internal affairs was conceded to the inhabitants of 
these territories through their elected representa- 
tives. Guyana’s first development plan was made 
in 1947. However, since this paper is restricted 
to the period 1960 to 1970, I will begin here by 
discussing government expenditure in the 1960- 


64 development plan. 


The 1960 - 64 Development Plan 


Guyana’s 1960-64 development plan was drawn 
up by Cambridge economist Kenneth Berrill 
(Table 1). The plan proposed a minimum pro- 
gram of G$110 million and a maximum program 
of G$135 million, but the actual expenditure was 
reduced to G$78.5 million.’ This reduction had to 
be effected because the authorities: failed to raise 
the requisite proportion of foreign funds for fi- 
nancing the development plan. The most signifi- 
cant feature of the plan was the high percentage 
of funds allocated for agriculture.® This sector 
absorbed 46.7 per cent of the total development ex- 
penditure. In monetary terms, although G$45 
anillion was allocated, actual expenditure amounted 


to only G$36.6 million (Table 2). 


Although large amounts were spent on the de- 
velopment of sea defenses, the drainage and irri- 
gation sector continued to receive the lion’s share 
of the funds. An amount of G$23.6 million, spent 
on drainage and irrigation represents an increase 
of 30.1 per cent of the total. The provision of 
drainage and irrigation facilities has always repre- 
sented one of the most intractable problems to the 
government. The emphasis arose because the 
coastal area is below sea level and_ provision 
against flooding has to be given the highest prior- 
ity. In addition, over the years, some priority had 
to be given to the reclamation of lands for agri- 
cultural cultivation, and the improvement of water 
control. This need for improved drainage and 
irrigation was also based on the argument that 
there was insufficient land under cultivation, and 
as the rate of growth of population was increasing, 
this deficiency was expected to become serious; 
also that the employment of the rural population 
was as urgent as the increase in agricultural pro- 
duction. It was also argued that more of land for 
cultivation had to be found on the coast despite 
its special drainage and irrigation problems, and 
especially, since the agricultural prospects for the 
interior were as yet unknown. 
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A second feature of the plan was the amount 
of money spent on roads. Total allocation was 
G$14.5 million, but actual expenditure was G$3.8 
million and this represented 11.2 per cent of the 
development expenditure (Table 2). Government 
expenditure on roads as in other social overhead 
capital is in keeping with the trend of other de- 
veloping countries that are increasing expenditure 
in infrastructure in an attempt to increase and in- 
fluence directly productive activities. The cost 
of producing any given output of directly produc- 
tive activities will be higher the more inadequate 
the social overhead capital.® Another reason for 
this expenditure on roads is that 90 per cent of 
the Guyanese people live on the coastal plain or 
in river areas and are served by roads which were 
not constructed for heavy traffic and the mainten- 
ance of which became expensive. 


In Table 2, we also see that transport and com- 
munications attracted the third largest amount of 
expenditure. Guyana suffers a great deal from in- 
adequate harbours and stellings, shipping and an 
ill-equipped Airways Corporation. There is also 
much room for expansion and improvements of the 
tele communications system. Total expenditure 
allocated for transport and communications was 
G$12.5 million, but actual expenditure was G$8.1 
million and this was 10.3 per cent of the whole. 


Now that we have discussed the main com- 
ponents of government expenditure, we will now 
discuss the sources of the funds as they were drawn 
up in the plan and as shown in Table 1. 

Government financing of the plan was intended 
to be derived from three sources. These are (1) 
through its budget surplus, (2) through colonial 
development and welfare grants, and (3) through 
loans. The government estimated a budget surplus 
of G$15 million and the remainder of the funds 
were to be derived from grants and loans. Grants 
were to be totaled at G$23.2 million and were to 
be composed of unspent, new and further expected 
amounts. Loans were to be of an amount of 
G$71.8 million and should have been composed of 
Exchequer loans, local borrowing, and overseas 
borrowing.?° As was stated before, however, gov- 
ernment expenditure was reduced to G$78.5 mil- 
lion due to the fact that they were unable to ob- 
tain the other G$31.5 million. 


Targets of the 1966 - 72 Development 
Programme 


The Guyana Development Programme 1966-72 
proposed a government expenditure program total- 
ling G$294.25 million at 1966 prices for the seven- 
year period. The main objective of the plan and 
the development strategy which underlies it was 
to raise the real income and standard of living of 
the population, reduce the high level of existing 
unemployment and build up the economy’s infra- 


GUYANA: 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


TABLE 1. 


1/ 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME _ 
(1960 - 64) 


$ 000 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURES 


1. Govt. funds and revenues 15,000 Economic Sector 92,047 
(a) Budget Surplus 15,000 1. Agriculture (incl. 
2. Colonial Development and sea defenses, drain- 
Welfare Grants 23,200 age & irrigation and 
(a) Unspent, end of 1959 3,000 land development 49,040 
(b) New 19,200' 2. Transportation and 
(c) Further expected 1,000 Communications 25,457 
3. Forestry 550 
4. Surveys (geological, 
etc.) 4,700 
5. Public Buildings 1,300 
6. Agricultural and 
Industrial Credits 11,000 
3. Loans 71,800 Social Sector 18,233 
(a) Exchequer Loan l. Education 4,140 
1960 - 62 19,200 2. Health 893 
(b) Exchequer Loan 3. Housing 6,000 
1962 - 64 19,200 4. Rural Water Supply 2,882 
(c) Loan Borrowing 10,000 5. Social Welfare 750 
(d) Expected from IBRD, 6. Credit, Housing 2,000 
CDC, UN Special fund 7. Miscellaneous (Local 
and U. S. Govt. Government organiza- 
Development Loan Fund 23,200 tion and rural self- 
help 1,568 
TOTAL 110,000 110,280 
SOURCE: Government of Guyana, Development Plan, 1960 - 64. 


1/ CURRENCY CONVERSION RATIOS 


1 Guyana Dollar (G$) 
$1 


U. S. 


U. S. $0.50 
G$2.00. 
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TABLE 2. 


GUYANA: ALLOCATION AND ACTUAL DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE IN GSM 


AND PERCENTAGES 


1960 - 64 
Agriculture Allocations % 

Drainage and Irrigation 28.4 25.7 
Land Development 4.3 369 
Sea lefenses 7.4 6.7 
Other 4.9 4.4 
TOTAL 45.0 40.7 
Forest, Lands and Mines 3.9 355 
Transport and Communication 12.5 L.3 
Roads 14.5 L3e4 
Public Buildings 2.8 2.5 
Miscellaneous Public Works 0.6 0.5 
Education 4.1 367 
Health 1.9 Led 
Housing ore) 5.0 
Other Social Services 22 2.0 
Power 2.6 2.4 
Water 2.9 2.6 
Credits 11.5 10.4 
Miscellaneous 0.7 0.6 

110.7 100.0 
SOURCE : 


* For Currency Equivalents see Table l. 


structure—transport and roads, in particular, sea 
defenses, power and telecommunications. 


The official development programme as seen 
in Table 3 reveals that the bulk of the expenditure 
was allocated to sea defenses, drainage and irriga- 
tion, and transportation. 
the massive expenditure in_ infrastructure 
emphasis followed the same pattern as that seen 
in the previous development plan. 
claimed, however, that the 1966-72 plan placed 
more emphasis on the diversification of agricultur- 
al output than the previous plan, to the promotion 
of industry and to the carrying out of the basic 


It is evident that with 
the 


It could be 


first half of the 1970's. 


objectives or policies. 


Government of Guyana, 1964 Development Estimates. 


1960 - 64 
Expenditures $&% 
23.6 30.1 
1.9 2.4 
7.6 9.7 
3.5 4.5 
36.6 46.7 
LS 1.9 
8.1 10.3 
8.8 11.2 
155 1.9 
0.7 0.9 
3.3 4.2 
1.8 2.3 
2.8 3.6 
1,5 1.9 
) | 3.4 
1.9 2.4 
5.3 6.7 
2.0 2.6 
78.5 100.0 


mineral and forest surveys which are a prerequis- 
ite for balanced regional growth. 


In 1970, Guyana is just past mid-course in its 
seven-year program. This may well be an appro- 
priate moment to ask whether the development pro- 
gram still provides a relevant framework for the 
Specifically, account has 
to be taken of the obstacles which have impeded 
development in the recent past as well as any new 
development parameters, including altered public 
In this connection, it may 
be noted that the government has recently formed 
a Planning Team, including representatives from 
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TABLE 3 


GUYANA: OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
1900-72 GSM.* 


Sea Defences 

Agriculture and Fishing 

Drainage and Irrigation 

Land Development 

Agriculture Direct Investments 

Rice Comoines 

Technical Assistance and World 
Food Programme 

Agricultural Credit 

Fishing 

Forestry 

Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry 

Industry and Trade 

Investments - General 

Industry and Tourism 

Guyana Marketing Corporation 

Timber Manufacturing 

Electrical Power 

Guyana Electricity Corporation 

New Amsterdam Elec. 

Government Loan-Electricity 

Electricity Survey (U.N. ) 

Transportation 

Roads 

Railways 

Harbours and Stellings 

Berbice Channel and Study 

Shipping 

Airports and Civil Aviation 

Transport Survey 

Postal and Telecommunications 

Resettlement Schemes 

Education and Training 


Housing, Urban and Rural Community 


Development 
Health, Sanitation, Water Supply 


Public Safety and National Defence 
Public Buildings, Printery, Vehicles 


Resources Surveys (Other) 


Miscellaneous Other Items, Including 


Youth Corps 
Other Public Loans, Credits 


GRAND TOTAL: 


Level of Public Investment 1946-72 


Source: Government of Guyana, Development Plan, 1966-72 


% See Table 1 for Currency Equivalents. 


Non-Revenue Earnings Total Investment 
Earnings Revenue Amount 2 
14.00 ~ 1.00 4.8 
4.82 5.29 59.11 20.1 
- TOeLL TOe1lL - 

- 3.18 3.18 - 
Zale 8.00 10.12 - 
© 50 = «50 oad 
1.60 ~ 1.60 = 
a 3.00 3.00 ~ 
~60 ~- 60 - 
2.93 3.35 6.28 2.1 
7.75 57.6 65.39 22.2 
~ 16.90 A bat 

- 12.00 12.00 - 

- 05 4.05 - 

= 258 258 toad 

- 027 027 - 
5.00 10.00 15.00 Sel 
=i of 015 a 

- ee 25 - 

bail 1.00 1.00 ”. 
5.00 - 5.00 - 
38.05 27.03 65.08 2261 
37.00 = 37.00 bas 
~ 1.95 1.95 - 

- 6.43 6.43 - 

- 8.20 8.20 - 

a 5.35 5.35 - 

~ 5.10 5.10 - 
025 - 025 - 

as 1.22 9.22 Sek 
,.00 = 4.00 Lek 
12.24 ~ 12.2h 4.2 
3.71 21.63 25.34 8.6 
13.73 Bel> 19.48 6.6 
17.76 - 17.76 6.0 
12.80 ell 13.2) eas: 
hi. 30 re i. 30 1.5 
6.445 ~ 6.h5 2.2 
“a 5.85 5.85 2.0 
139.79 15.46 294.25 100.0 
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TABLE 4. 


SECTORAL DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC INVESTMENT, 
7 1966 to 1969* 


Sector Realized Capital Expendi- 1966 - 1972 

tures 1966 - 1969 Plan 

Current 

G$ Million Percentage Percent 
Agriculture, Fishing, 
Forestry and Minerals 20.4 13.8 12.0 
Sea Defenses L333 9.0 10.0 
Transport and Communications 53.3 36.0 38.0 
Roads (41.7) (28.2) (25.0) 
Power 3.8 246 9.0 
Social Services 21.6 14.6 25.0 
Education (12.3) (8.3) (5.0) 
Water Supply (2.8) (1.9) (1.9) 
Development Finance 3.4 Les 6.0 
Miscellaneous 3252 21.7 = 
Total: 148.0 100.0 100.0 
SOURCE: Government of Guyana, Ministry of Economic Development. 


*For Currency Conversion Ratios see Table l. 


the private sector and the trade union movement, 
to draw up a ten-year perspective plan for the 
1971-80 period. It is further proposed to prepare 
separate five-year plans with detailed project prior- 
ities and public investment recommendations cov- 


ering the period 1971-75." 


New Development Parameters 
CARIFTA: Guyana’s entry into the Caribbean 


Free Trade Association in 1966 enhanced its agri- 
cultural potential. Since CARIFTA members gen- 
erally may only import agricultural products from 
outside the Association when all internal sources 
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of supply are exhausted, CARIFTA offers Guyana 
a five-fold market increase at protected market 
prices. The cost of this advantage is the reduced 


capacity to protect present and future Guyana- 
based secondary industry against those CARIFTA 
partners which have a comparative advantage or an 
early start in this sector of activity. Whether Guy- 
ana can take advantage of the enhanced potential 
for agricultural exports in the near future is an 
open question. Currently, it is a net importer of 
beef and meat products; rice production, while 
promising, will require substantially different public 
policies to prosper; and the poor results from ef- 


forts to increase and diversify agricultural crops 
are not encouraging. If adequate levels of produc- 
tion can be attained, the advantage of CARIFTA 
is most likely to affect the exports of livestock, 
rice, and, possibly, forest products. 


Cooperative Development 


The cooperative movement has a long history 
in Guyana. Thrift and credit unions are the most 
numerous, but cooperatives function in a wide 
range of economic activities. The related ideas of 
“self-help” and “community development” are also 
long-standing features of the Guyanese society. 
What is new, however, is the much-increased role 
which the government has assigned to the coopera- 
tives as an instrument of social and economic de- 
velopment. Cooperatives are expected to provide 
a main thrust in the development process and are 
in time to form a major third sector in the econo- 
my in addition to public and private activity: 

In recognition of the shortage of managerial 
skills to guide a complex organisation such as the 
cooperative, steps have been taken to expand train- 
ing in this field. For example, it is now required 
that all students at the University of Guyana must 
successfully complete a course of studies on co- 
operatives before a degree can be awarded. 

Through cooperatives, large sections of the 
people can, by voluntary action, achieve common 
ownership as an alternative to private monopoly 
and public control and evolve a way of life in 
which each person will undertake tasks for the 
betterment of all, and all will cooperate for the 
benefit of each. 


A Critique of the Government’s Role 


Any modern approach to economic planning in 
Guyana, and more so, government expenditure 
must take into account, not only the aims and ob- 
jectives of economic policy but the investment 
strategy which is appropriate for the realisation 
of these objectives. The working out of govern- 
ment expenditure, therefore, requires what the gov- 
ernment has not done successfully, and this is a 
consideration of the following interrelated choices 
in respect of: 


(1) The distribution of expenditure between 
social and economic sectors. 

(2) The size of expenditure in the infrastruc- 
ture or economic overhead against invest- 
ment in directly productive sectors. 

(3) The balance between investment in indus- 
try as against investment in agriculture. 

(4) The allocation of investment for industry 
between heavy and light industry. 

(5) The geographical regions in which invest- 
ment should be concentrated. 

(6) The allocation of expenditure between 
different projects and areas within regions. 


In the light of these considerations, one may 
pass a general judgment on the whole approach to 
economic planning and government expenditure in 
Guyana. It can be stated that no conscious attempt 
has been made, between the period 1960-70, in 
determining the geographical areas which offer the 
most scope for development. Government expen- 
diture on agricultural development has been con- 
centrated on only a small proportion of the total 
land surface of the country and this has resulted 
in heavy expenditure in sea defenses, and drainage 
and irrigation schemes. This misallocation of gov- 
ernment expenditure has not produced the most 
rapid growth rate of production in the agricultural 
sector but has indeed resulted in the inefficient use 
of resources and will over a period of time lead to 
unbalanced development of the economy. 

Any comprehensive development planning must 
make use of all the resources of the country. It 
follows that government expenditure in any long- 
range plan must be flexible. However, in 1960-70 
this was not the strategy in Guyana. On the con- 
trary, development plans during this period were 
regarded as a blueprint for the future. Any realis- 
tic plan should provide primarily a sense of di- 
diture on agricultural development has been con- 
rection and consistencey. It must, as far as govern- 
ment expenditure is concerned, sill be translated 
every year into the details of a budget. It must, 
therefore, be specified every year in the light of the 
then available information and the then available 
resources or what we will have, as in the case of 
Guyana, is the carrying out of programs even after 
changing events have shown them to be undesirable. 

This, therefore, brings us to the point of a need 
for coordination of policies. Appraisal of the re- 
quirements of the economic situation and an effi- 
cient decision-making process within the govern- 
ment calls for a certain centralised coordination. 
Within the central government itself, a number of 
institutional arrangements should be developed 
whereby a particular agency or a group of agen- 
cles, exercise a coordinating role over the related 
functions of other departments. But in Guyana, 
the division of functions within the executive 
branches has complicated the formulation of a 
clear policy for government expenditure. There 
can clearly be no universally ideal answer to ad- 
ministrative problems of this nature and solutions 
will differ from country to country. But in Guy- 
ana, there is need to review present arrangements 
so as to facilitate more effective coordination and 
better organisation of the general decision-making 
process. 

Government expenditure in the economy of 
Guyana has been directed, during the period of 
1960-70, to, primarily, the economic sector. The 
social sector has not been given much attention. 
There should have been, for example, more public 
investment in health facilities, in social welfare, 
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and most of all, education. Jt was mentioned be- 
fore that there is no coordination of policies and 
also a lack of flexibility in government expenditure, 
but one cannot help but criticise the distribution of 
government expenditure between the social and 
economic sectors. If there is going to be any sig- 
nificant growth rate and level of development in 
Guyana, then there has got to be a level of govern- 
ment expenditure in the social sector compatible 
with the rate of growth of the population and also 
investment in the social sector will determine the 
level of investment in directly productive activities. 


Conclusion and Comments 


The Government in Guyana accounts for about 
a quarter of the total annual flow of income gen- 
erated in the economy. Measured in terms of ex- 
penditure, therefore, the degree of government par- 
ticipation in the economy is fairly high. How- 
ever, there is a great need for strategic allocation 
and a better distribution of expenditure among 
sectors and geographical areas. Helping to explain 
the role of government in Guyana are such factors 
as the desire to reduce unemployment, and the 
economy’s heavy reliance on the exploitation of 
natural resources where infrastructure require- 
ments are relatively high. Two additional related 
influences may be noted. The first is the narrow- 
ness of the economic base whereby economic ad- 
vance is precariously dependent upon three pri- 
mary products. The second is the less than dy- 
namic performance of the private sector outside 
of natural resources exploitation. As a_ conse- 
quence, the government has been impelled not only 
to provide the basic infrastructure needed for eco- 
nomic and social development but to encourage 
and even participate in a wide range of economic 
activities for purposes of diversification and em- 
ployment creation. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Guyana occupies an area of 83,000 square miles and 
has a population of about three-quarters of a million. 
The country, formerly British Guiana, achieved its 
independence from Britain in 1966. It lies on the 
northeastern shoulder of South America. It is 
bounded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, east by 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam), south by Brazil, and west 
by Brazil and Venezuela. 


2. Including forestry, hunting and fishing. Government 
of Guyana, Development Programme, 1966-72, Chapter 
XII, p. 1. 

3. Government of Guyana, op. cit., Chapter XV, p. 2. 


4. David, W., The Mining Industry of Guyana, Univer- 
sity of Guyana, 1968, p. 8. 

5. Guyana Institute for Social Research and Action, 
Caribbean Development and the Future of the Church, 
Proceedings of a Conference held in Georgetown, 
Guyana, January 6th to 8th, 1969, p. 4. 

6. Guyana Information Services, The ABC of the De- 
velopment Programme, 1966, p. 6. 
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7. David, W., Economic Planning in Guyana—Historical 
Review and Evaluation, Guyana Institute for Social 
Research and Action, Georgetown, Guyana, 1969, p. 
14. 

8. Including sea defenses, drainage and irrigation, and 
land development. 

9. Hirschman, A. O., The Strategy of Economic Develop- 
ment, Yale University Press, 1960, p. 86. 

10. Government of Guyana, Development Programme, 
1960-64. 

11. Howard University, Washington, D. C., interviews 
with members of Government of Guyana Planning 
Team, Spring 1971. 
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